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dticfs. 1 his inicraciiijnal coinpofurni hr i wren vuiim and murderer 
and its so( ial imparl needs lo be addressed constantly if there is to be a 
balance in the understanding ol such violence. 

The voluminous scholarly and professional literature on murder 
traditionally has focused on the murderer and has presented a variety 
of ways to classify murderers (Lester, 1973; Wolfgang, 1958). Simon 
(1977) emphasizes that identifying personality profile types is crucial 
to the task of offender treatment and prediction of dangerousness for 
the prevention of murder. Wolfgang and Ferracuti (1967) identify two 
basic behaviors of murderers; ( 1 ) premeditated, intentional, felonious, 
planned, and rational murder; and (2) killing in the heat of passion or 
slaying as a result of intent to do harm, but without a specific intent to 
They observe. Many authors fail to distinguish between two 
basic types of murderers” and clarify that their concentration is on the 
second type, the “passionate” killer. In contrast, the type of killer 
iKijuently |>rofiled by agent.s at the Mil’s Behavioral Science Unit, 
who investigate un.sol ved murders at the request of local law enforce- 
ment oflicials, are those who not only plan their murders but who 
repeal their crimes. 

The professional literature regarding murder victims has been 
relatively silent. When the interpersonal aspects of murder have been 
considered, victims are conceptualized in limited ways. One of the 
most pervasive ways of analyzing victims has been through the 
concept of victim precipitation and victim participation, a concept 
explored by sociologists and criminologists such as von Hentig 
(1940), Mendelsohn (1963), Wolfgang (1958), and Schafer (1968). 

The victim is one of the causes of a crime, suggests Hans von 
Hentig. In 1948 he stated. In a sense the victim shapes and molds the 
criminal. ... To know one we must be acquainted with the comple- 
mentary partner.” Mendelsohn (1963, pp. 239-241), in writing of the 
biopsychosocial personality of the accused and of the victim, elabo- 
rated on the doctrine of victimology while preparing for the trial of a 
man who, had it not been for “the perversity of his former wife,” 
would never have been found guilty of murdering her and her lover. 
Wolfgang (1958) has utilized the concept of victim precipitation in 
his well-known studies of criminal homicide, applying it to those 
cases in which the role of the victim is characterized by his having 
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been the first in the homicide drama to use physical force directed 
against his subsequent slayer” (p. 252). An example is the husband 
who attacked his wife with a milk bottle, a brick, and a piece of 
concrete block while she was making breakfast. Having a butcher 
knife in her hand, she stabbed him. Wolfgang (1958) found victim- 
preciptated homicides represented 26% of a total of 588 hornicides 
studied through police reports in Philadelphia. Adding to this con- 
cept, Schafer (1968, p. 152) concluded that "it is far from true that 
all crimes 'happen' to be committed; often the victim’s negligence, 
precipitative action, or provocation contributes to the genesis or 
performance of a crime.” 

In contrast to this view, FBI profilers, in their work of analyzing 
crime scenes for clues leading to a suspect in an unsolved homicide, 
took a different approach. They did not find it helpful to perceive the 
victim as provoking the murder. Rather, the agents tried to be aware 
of how the offender thought and, subsequently, how he would 
respond to key characteristics of a victim. For example, a victim 
wearing a red dress and shoes was perceived by the offender as asking 
for it.” Such a victim can not communicate because the offender 
selects and interprets "communication cues” of which the victim is 
totally unaware. The agents understood the offender’s habitual rea- 
soning pattern that selects out characteristics of the victim, building a 
strong justification for violating her. The offender n^ay retrospec- 
tively think he went "a bit too far,” but will hold to his justifications. 
If a victim is passive, this is reason for attack; if the victim struggles, 
this is reason for the attack, and so it goes. 

Thus the agents regarded all victim and crime scene information as 
critical data in their investigations. As a result of their insights into 
understanding the motivation of the offender, agents at the Behaviora 
Sciences Unit of the FBI Academy initiated a study of sexual homicide 
crime scenes and patterns of aiminal behavior. Data obtained in the 
study were examined from the perspectives of crime scene analysis 
and of victim-murderer interaction. 


STUDY 

For several years, FBI agents, in profiling sexual murderers by 
analyzing crime scenes, have typed sexual murderers and the crime 
scene in terms of an organized/disorganized dichotomy. The premise 
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for ihis dichotomy is lhai facets of the triminar.s personality are 
evideni in his offens<‘. lake a finj'erprint, the crime sc ene can be used 
to aid in identifying i he murderer. An oigani/.ed murderer is one who 
appears to plan his murdcTsand who displays c ontrol (e.g., absence of 
( lues) at the crime scene. Lhe disorganized murderer is less apt to 
plan, and his crime scenes display haphazard (e.g., presence of clues at 
crime scene) behavior. 

Our study was an exploratory one. Its major objectives were as 
follows; ( 1 ) to test, using statistical inferential procedures, if there are 
significant behavioral differences at the crime scenes between the 
crimes committed by organized offenders and those committed by 
disorganized murderers, and (2) to identify variables that may be 
useful in profiling murderers and on which the organized and dis- 
organized murderers differ. 

For the study to achieve its objectives, the agents first had to 
classify the 36 participating murderers into the organized/disorga- 
nized die holomy. I'he die holomy was as follows; 21 organized (with 
97 victims); 12 disorganized (with 21 victims). The method for classifi- 
cation is published elsewhere (Ressler ei al., 1985). 

Data Set 

The data set for the study comprised 36 convicted sexual murderers. 
Data were collected on 1 1 8 victims of these murderers. Of the victims, 
9 survived the assaults; thus those 9 assaults were classified as at- 
tempted murders. 

Each murderer who provided consent was interviewed extensively 
by FBI agents. The offender was asked questions regarding his back- 
ground. his behavior at the crime scene, and his postoffense behavior. 
In addition, FBI agents reviewed criminal records of all participating 
offenders. The data set for each murderer consisted of the best avail- 
able data compiled from these two sources. 

Due to the complexities of obtaining these data and the confiden- 
tiality issues involved, there were *'no response'* answers to certain 
questions by some offenders. Although the missing data appear to 
have little effect on the univariate analysis, any interpretation of the 
results should consider this situation. 

The data for this article were computerized and stored in separate 
files, which are described below. 



( 1 ) Background Injormation (on offender ), This 134 

variables pertaining to the murderer. Variables within this file are 
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lassified into eight t a.egories: demographics, 

if, .style family strut turt>. subject’s early bat kground history, f.irntly 
.obletms. subje. , s dis. ipline/abuse. au.l subjet t’s sexual h.sttrry, 

12) Offense / (on o//enveJ. I bis lilt- < onlains variables obtained 
rtmth/ofXnM. (e.g. the t rime stenes). There are 1 19 variables in 
his file, wbit h t tnitains inforrnatitm bit eat h separate 
ibles in this file are classified into four categories, leading 
sffense (such as frame of mind, premeditation of crime, and precipi- 
alCevents); offender dress and residence variables relating to the 
.ffender at the time of offense; action during offense 
conversation and behavior toward victim, weapons, and s^bsta 
abuse); postoffense variables (such as keeping news dippings and 
visiting crime scene site and victim’s grave). 

,3) l/iclim 2 ( 07 , otl^nse). This Kle conuins 57 variables and j 
divided inio , wo subsets: ( 1 ) victim chatacter.st.cs 

sex height weight, physique, race, complexion, attractiveness, m 

lal statm rwidence, socioeconomic status, and actions during 
and (2) offender’s actions and behavior during the offense (such 
v" tiin mode of death, body position, sexual acts before and after 
death, postmortem acts, postmortem mutilation, and disposition 

the body). 

(V, tnme Scene (on o//ense(. This file contains « “"■“‘■‘'I 
divided into four categories: ( 1 ) vehicle variables relating to the rn^« 
of transportation of the offender and the description of hi* vehicle 
(2) use o^f vehicle variable describing how a vehicle was used tn the 
ir me- (3) variables concerning physical evidence (weapon, finger- 
p^ts', and so on, left at the crime scene); and (4) distance variables 
measuring the distance from the crime scene to the victim s home, to 
the offender’s home, and so on. 

Data Analysis 

Basically, the analysis was directed at testing for statistically signif- 
icant differences between the organized and disorganized murderers. 
For variables in the Background Information data ^ ^ 

analysis was the murderer. The maximum sample sizes were 24 forth 
organized group of offenders and 12 for the 97 

vaLbles in the other data files, the maximum sample 'ver^ 
victims for the organized and 21 victims for the disorganized offenders. 
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rhr major sialisli< al analysis pioc cduir rmployi iJ lor ihc variahirs 
wastfirlw()iiidc|w^ii(lrnl sami)lc i test (D’Af'osnno. 1971, 1972; lain- 
nry. 1970). For lhcs<‘ variaOh s, th<‘ F u*st for r(jualily ol variance was 
employed to aid in selecting the appropriate standard error for the 
denominator of the t test and the appropriate degrees of freedom. 
Variables significant at the .05 level of significance by the t test were 
identified. The full description of statistical tests employed is 
reported elsewhere (D'Agostino, 1985). The major findings of differ- 
ences between crime scene variables and profile variables for organized 
and disorganized offenders are reported as follows. (See Table 1.) 



Crime Scene Differences Between 
Organized and Disorganized Murderers 

We first established that based on data available at the crime scene, 
there arc significant differem es between the organized and disorga- 
niz<^d fjffender. However, their air no situations where the organized 
and (li.sorgaiiiz<‘d offendeis are mutually exc lusivi*. I hat is, f)o( h lyp<*s 
1)1 murden rs air capable of all lyt>es oi Ixdiavior. For example, an 
organized rnurdiTer miglu not use a vehi< le or a disorganized mur 
derer might use restraints. Summary results are listed below, (See 
Table 2.) 

Organized offenders are more apt to 

• plan, 

• use restraints, 

• commit sexual acts with live victims, 

• show or display control of victim (i.e., manipulative, threatening, want 
victim to show fear), and 

• use a vehicle. 

Disorganized offenders are more apt to 

• leave weapon at the scene, 

• position dead body, 

• perform sexual acts on dead body, 

• keep dead body, 

• try to depersonalize the body, and 

• not use a vehicle. 

In meeting the study’s first objective, we demonstrated that there 
are in fact consistencies and patterns in crime scenes that are objec- 
tively quantifiable and that distinguish organized from disorganized 
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Si'plrinlxt 1*IW> 


p Values lor t-'l’es! 

Or^iinizc* 

Cnm<' ii’cerie Va riable 

strategy 

achvscx 

restrain 

wcapnlft 

sexoff 

sadism 

masochism 

uimsuari 

toiiv I 

rnnvr» 

i 

t littvK 

<:onv9 

rcact2 

iiu:raggr 

alcohol 

position 

sb4death 

safdeath 

pmact 

pmact7 

pmactS 

torture 

tortl 

tort4 

tort5 

tort9 

keepbody 

deperson 

vehicle 

ride 

assaults 

footps 

weapon 


cli.ii*' Scene and Profile Variables: 
ind Disorgan ized Dichotomy 
t-Jest 


Profile Variable t^Test 


.003 

.002 

.0001 

.0001 

.034 

.34 

.0001 

.00! 

.002 

.010 

.0001 

.\)Vi 

Am 

.0001 

.006 

.014 

,002 

.001 

.001 

.002 

.007 

.010 

.022 

.0001 

.003 

.002 

.034 

.021 

.090 

.050 

.056 

.0001 

.0001 

.034 

nnm 


intcU 

occup 

prefocc 

birthord 

fathrsta 

sexpref 
sex act 1 
sexact2 
sexcnncl 

si*x< 

srx proli2 
Jf.lllK‘1 

Irame4 

frame 6 

frame? 

framc9 

pstrssl 

pstrss2 

pitrss4 

pstrss9 

relat 

livewith 

distvres 

distwrk 

trans 

vccond 

bchavS 

behavll 

hehavl2 


.19 
.0001 
.081 
.001 
.058 
.011 
.018 
.003 
.026 
.27 
.007 
,0004 
.01 1 
,012 
,002 
.0001 
.009 
.0005 
.0002 
.026 
,020 
.013 
.0001 
.40 
.023 
.044 
.026 
.004 
.001 


NOTE; See Tables 2 and 3 for definitions of terms. 
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TABLE 2 

(irimt Si:rnr Variahifs DiUrt 
OiKani/.fd an<i I )isorxani/C(t Srxual Murderers 

yt’rceniafiK 

< h}^an\z cd O 15 a rga n iz e/i 


AC riONS DURING OFFENSE 
Offense 1 Data Set 


Strategy/ 

Planned versus Sudden ^ 

86 

44 


Organized more likely to have planned 

(81) 

(8) 

Achvscx/ 

Violent act done to achieve sexual 

28 

86 


relations; Organized less likely 

(68) 

(7) 

Restrain/ 

Restraints used; 

49 

10 


Organized more likely 

(97) 

(21) 

Wcaponlft/ 

Weapon left at scene of crime; 

19 

69 


Organized less likely 

(67) 

(16) 

Sexoff/ 

Sexual acts committed; 

76 

46 


Organized more likely to commit 

(85) 

(13) 


sexual acts 


Sadism/ 

Sadistic acts committed; 

32 

43 


Organized Jess likely 

(97) 

(21) 

Masoi lisjii/ 

Masot iiixtic ts coinmilted; 

Ifj 

0 


Oigiiiii/f'd may, disoig;ini/.rd did iioi 

(9/) 

(HI) 

Sw.tilow 

I - 1 u 1 ri| vi« t nil 1 0 dt» SCI ; 

10 

0 

sniirii/ 

Oig.itii/.rd rii.iy, djsnrgjiii/.c-d rlid iirU 

(97) 

(HI) 

Organized sIm>ws rnou* i unirol (n).jy l*r usef ul lor eases 

in which victim lives) 

Conversati(Hi with victim (aspects shown) 



Manipulative 

51 

14 

Threatening 


54 

25 

Inquisitive 


45 

10 

Polite 


43 

19 

Threatens family 

4 

0 

Obtains name 

41 

0 



(97) 

(21) 

Reactions desired by offender 



Fear/ 

Wants victim to show fear; 

39 

6 


Organized more likely 

(69) 

(16) 

Lie still/ 

Wants victim to lie still; 

29 

0 


Organized more likely 

(65) 

(16) 

Incraggr/ 

Things done to increase aggression; 

62 

20 


Organized more likely 

(55) 

(10) 

Alcohol/ 

Alcohol use associated with offense; 

56 

19 


Organized have greater use 

(97) 

(21) 

Victim 2 DataSet 



Position/ 

Victim’s body positioned; 

22 

55 


Organized less apt to position body 

(88) 

(20) 


(continued) 
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table 2 Continued 


Oriianizfd 


Safdruth/ 


S.-x..al uLlElidor.' Heath (cvi.lrnni 
at more like y 

Srxu.l ac ts after death at 

scene); Or|{ani/cd less Ukrly 


(>4 

(B 7 ) 

34 

(73) 


l)isorga nizt>d 

^4 

( 21 ) 


74 

(19) 


Victim 2 Data Set (cotitinued) ^3 

VKllICLt IN CRIME 


Vehicle/ 


Vehicle involved in crime. 

OrR-ani/ed is more likely to use a car 

DisorKaniaed is unlikely to do the followin*: 

Offer victim a ride or give victim a ri e 

Force victim into car 

Disable victim's car 

Bump victim’s car 

Run victim's car off road 

Pretend to have an accident 

txposc himself from car 

Assault victim in car 

g'jir and follow victim on foot 
Trinsp" "victim from encounter site to enme scene 

site or disposal site 

Postmortem mutilation 
Organized less likely to mutilate dead 
victim 

FacUl mutiliation (disfigurement) 

Genital mutilation 
Breast mutilation 
Disembowelmcnt 
Amputation 

Vampirism (drink blood) 

Offender keeps corpse; 

Organised less likely ^ 

Offender tries to 

(blindfolding, eradication of features), 
Organized is less likely 


85 

(93) 


52 

( 21 ) 

29 

38 


a vehicle. 

62 

( 21 ) 


Tort/ 

Tortl/ 

Tort2/ 

Torts/ 

Tort4/ 

Torts/ 

Tort9/ 

Keepbody/* 

Deperson/ 


27 

( 88 ) 

6 

15 

12 

2 

17 

0 

14 

( 88 ) 

8 

( 88 ) 


VICTIM CHARACTERISTICS 
Victim 2 Data Set 


Agevic/^ 


Age of the victim; 


X* 23 


76 

( 21 ) 

43 

53 

29 

43 

38 

24 

33 

( 21 ) 

32 

(19) 


29 

(20) 
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TABLE 2 Continued 



Percentage 

. 


Organized 

Disorganized 

Attract/ 

Physical attractiveness of the victim; X 
Organized has more attractive 

= 1.6 
(84) 

2.0 

(20) 


victims ( 1 to 4 scale) 

EVIDENCE AT SCENE 
Crime Scene Data Set 



Footps/ 

Evidence of footprints; 

5 

29 

Weapon/ 

Organized less likely to leave footprints 

(97) 

(21) 

Weapon left (can be used as evidence); 

18 

57 


Organized less likely to leave weapon 
for evidence 

(97) 

(21) 


NOTE: n = numbers in parentheses. 

♦Level of significance is p = 0.09; not p = 0.05. 
♦♦Level of significance is p = 0.06; not p = 0.05. 


s«-xuai murdm rs. I he labels "organi/ed" and “disorganized " arc not 
only ix>nv<-ni<rnt bet ause ol their visual t;onnotalions to the crime 
scene but also liave an objectivity to them. 


Profile Characteristic Differences Between 
Organized and Disorganized Murderers 

After establishing crime scene differences we identified those 
characteristics that could be used in a criminal profile. By profile 
characteristics, we mean those characteristics that identify the subject 
as an individual. This contrasts with crime scene characteristics, the 
tangible clues left (or missing) at the crime scene where the body is 
found. Profile variables can be grouped into four areas: background 
variables; variables describing the situation of the criminal before the 
crime (precrime state); variables relating to residence, vehicle use, and 
distance to crime scene; and jxistoffense behavior variables. 

Bas^ on our analysis, there are different characteristics for the 
organized and disorganized murderers that may prove useful in 
developing criminal profiles. The statistically significant variables 
are summarized below. (See Table 3.) 

Organized offenders are more 

• intelligent, 

• skilled in occupation, 
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TABU'- 3 

Profile Chai icteristics Differentiating 
Organized am’ d isorganized Sexual M urderw 


Organized Disorganized 


background 

Background Data Set 
Demographic 
Intell/ 


Lifestyle 

Occup/ 

Prsfoo:/ 


Intelligr- cc; 

Organized more intelligent 

f)tcupation; 

Organized more skilled 
Preferred occupation is skilled work; 
Organized is more likely to waul to 
do skilletl work 


X = 


5.0 

( 22 ) 

50 

(24) 

74 

(19) 


4.2 

( 12 ) 


( 11 ) 

38 

w 


I .null y Stun 

Birlhoid/ 


I' .ilhsl.i/ 


omU'I 

"/„ iins(al>l<' 


2.7 

( 21 ) 

12 

(Hi) 


I.H 

(12) 

45 


Bti (h onlri , 

OiK.iiii/r.l li..vr ,i liiKl'--' 

I .illiri's wi.ik wiis iniMiiWI''; ^||| 

( )rg.mi'z<'fl iiiorfd slahle 

DiM iiiline/Abusr History 

ti i.l./ Subject received hostile discipline as 

' a child; Disorganized treated with mote 

hostility 

Sex Acts/Preference % heterosexual = 74 

Sexpref/ Sexual preference % heterosexual 

(heterosexual versus other), . 

Sexual Concerns , . has more sexual aversions. 

Disorganized IS more Ignorant of sex a ^2 

s„p,ob2, m 1*1 

sexual problems 

PRECRIMF. state (leading to offense) 

0 //enje 3 Data Set 


100 

(11) 


Framcl/ 


Frame4/ 

Frames/ 

TT w «-• j* *7 / 


Angry frame of mind; 

Organized more angry’ 

( 1 to 5 scale: 1 = predominant; 
5 = not at all) 

Nervous; 

Organized less nervous 

Organized less frightened 

C^ircramTpd ICSS COnfU^cd 


X= 2.0 

(77) 


X= 3.5 
X = (73) 

x= 

X = 4.4 


3.8 

( 20 ) 

2.6 
( 20 ) 
3.0 
3.0 
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J AIJLK 3 Continued 


Percentage 

Organized Disorganized 

KramcH/ Organized more depressed X = 3.4 4.3 

Kramey/ f)rganizeU calmer, mure relaxed X = 3.1 4.3 

Precipitating Events/Prccipitating Stress 

Organized more likely to have cvcnts/strcsscs due to financial, marital, females, 
employment before the murder. 


RESIDENCE/VEHICLE DISTANCE 

Offense 1 Data Set 

Relat/ Offender knows who victim is; % know 14 

Organized is less likely to know (93) 

who victim is 

Livewith/ Offender lives alone; 33 

Organized is less likely to live alone (97) 

Crime Scene Data Set 

Distvres/ Distance crime scene to victim's house; 

Organized more apt to have scene farther 
away from victim’s home than 
dis(»rganized 

Distorcs/ Distance crime scene to offender's home; 

Disorganized lives nearer to crime scene 
than does organized 

Distowrk/ Distance crime scene to offender's work; 

Disorganized works nearer to crime scene 
than docs organized 


47 

( 17 ) 

62 

(21) 


Trans/ 

Usual transportation is by driving; 

70 

43 

Vccond/ 

Organized more apt to drive 
Condition of the vehicle; 

(97) 

(21) 

Organized more apt to have better 
conditioned vehicle 

POSTOFFENSE BEHAVIOR 
Offense 1 Data Set 

(62) 

(11) 

BehavS/ 

Follows in media; 

51 

24 


Organized more likely to follow 
in media 

(97) 

(21) 

Bchavll/ 

Change jobs; 

8 

0 


Organized may change jobs, 
disorganized did not 

(97) 

(21) 

Bchavl2/ 

Leave town; 

11 

0 


Organized may leave town, 
disorganized did not 

(97) 

(21) 


NOTE: n = numbers in parentheses. 
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• likely to think out and plan the crime, 

• likely to be angry and depres.sed at the lime of the murder, 

• likely lo have a preripiiating sire.ss (finandal, marital, female, job) 

• likely lo have a car in decent condition, 

• likely lo follow crime events in media, and 

• likely to change jobs or leave town. 

Disorganized offenders are more likely to 

• be low birth order children, 

• come from a home with unstable work for the father, 

• have been ueated with hostility as a child, 

• be sexually inhibited and sexually ignorant, and to have sexual aversions, 

• have parents with histories of sexual problems, 

• have been frightened and confused at the lime of the enme, 

• know who the victim is, 

• live alone, and 

• have committed the crime closer to home/work. 

The analysts established the existence of variables that may be 
useful in a criminal profile and for which the organized arid msorga- 
nized sexual murderers diffet and thus met the study’s second objecuve. 


VICTIMS OF ORGANIZED AND 
DISORGANIZED SEXUAL MURDERERS 

I'he organized/disorganized dichotomy provided a new context 
for analyzing the victim-murderer interaction. Rather than using the 
traditional view of victim focused on the concept of preapitauon and 
provocation as interpreted by criminologisu from police reports ol a 
murder, we examined our data of murdered victims from the percep- 
tions of the offenders who had killed them. Thus our view is on vicum 
response by type of offender analyzed through crime scene evidence. 

Dau were obtained for 118 victims, 9 of whom survivrf murder 
attempts. The majority of victims in the sample were white (93%), 
female (82%), and not married (80%). Ages for 1 13 victims ranpd 
6 to 73 (ages were unavailable for 5 victims). Of the victims, * ^ 
were 14 years old or younger; 85, or 73%, were between 15 and 28 years 
old: and 16, or 14%, were 30 years or older. Thus the majority of 
victims (73%) were between ages 15 and 28, which matches the age 
range (or rape victims in general. 
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The msjority of victims (8 1 % <>i 89) were siruiigeis to the offender, 
19%, or 21, were known to the murderer. Nearly half (47%) of the 
victims were ( losely related in aj<e to the offender. Over one-third ol 
the cases (S7%) involved a young<'r vie tim than offender, and in 15% ol 
the cases, the victim was older than iheoffendta . More than half of the 
victims came from average oi advantaged socioeconomic levels (62%), 
30% had marginal incomes, and 9% had less than marginal incomes. 
In over one-third of the cases, the victim had a companion (i.e., was 
not alone) at the time of the assault; 63% were alone at the time of the 
murder. 

Victim Response to Assailant 

Any cause-effect determination in victim resistance reports needs to 
include the total series of interactions between a victim and assailant, 
including the dynamic sequencing of victim resistance and offendei 
attack. Offenders were asked to report on their victims’ rcsistanr e in 
terms of whether they tried to negotiate verbally, verbally refuse, 
scream, flee, or fight. The offender was then asked to report his own 
resfxmse to the victim’s behavior. It is important to keep in mind 
that the data represent only the offender’s perr eptions of the victim- 
offender interat tion. 

In the 8,3 cases with victim response data, 23 vir lims (28%) aerjui 
esced or offered no resistance as perceived by the cifferider. As one 
organized murderer said, “She was compliant. I showed her the gun. 
She dropped her purse and kind of wobbled a second and got her 
balance and said, 'All right; I’m not going to say anything. Just don’t 
hurt me.’” A total of 26 (31%) victims tried verbal negotiation; 6 (7%) 
tried to refuse verbally; 8 (10%) screamed; 4 (5%) tried to escape; and 
16 (19%) tried to fight the offender. 

Offender reaction to the victim's resistance ranged from no reaction 
in 31 cases (34%) to violence in 24 (25%) cases. In 14 instances (15%), 
offenders threatened the victim verbally in response to victim resis- 
tance; in 23 cases (25%) offenders increased their aggression. Thus in 
two-thirds of the cases assailants countered victim resistance; ohen 
(50%) it was met with increased force and aggression. (In 9 cases 
the offender both verbally threatened the victim and increased his 
aggression.) 

Our analysis of cases, in terms of an organized/'disorganized di- 
chotomy, found that of the 8.3 cases with data on victim response to 
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knockuiR the weapon out ol the assailant’s hand, and screamine foi 
assistame. I he following two t ases illustrate victim-murderei 
dynamu s as well as the crime scene and profile characteristics fo, 
each iyp>e of iniirderer. 

o/au organized murderer. Driving home from work at I0 30 
.->1 Might, a highway patrol officer passed a car pulled off the road He 
noticed the c ar’s dome light was on and the right front door was open- 
he then saw two people in a scuffle between the car and the woods As 
he turned around to investigate, his headlights picked up a woman 
ying on the ground, fighting violently with a man on top of her 
When the police officer approached them, the man dropped the gun 
he had beeri holding and held up his hands. The woman picked up 
i^e gun and ran to the officer screaming, "He’s trying to kill mei" 
The assailant was handcuffed. He stated, “I just wanted to scare her' I 
just wanted to tie her up. I don’t know if I would have raped her or 
not, but I might have. I just met her tonight." 

The victim related that she worked part-time as a photographer’s 
model and that she had been told by an agency that a man would take 
her to his studio to take photographs. As they were driving along the 
freeway the man pulled over, saying he thought he had a flat tire. He 

t en pu c.-d a gun and said, "Do as I say and I won’t hurt you ’’ The 
victim reported, ^ 

I said I would do what he said if he didn’t hurl me. He told me to turn 
and put my hands behind my back, which I did, and he proceeded to tie 
my wnst. When he went to tie rny hands together. I began to struggle 

^ ‘he man 

g choking rne and said, I am losing my patience with you. With 
my record I would just as soon kill you and go the the gas chamber." 

He pulled the gun and pointed it at me. I grabbed at the gun, screamed, 
and beat on the window of the car, but no one would stop. We kept 
struggling, and the gun was discharged with the bullet going throu^ 
my skirt and grazing my outer right leg. I decided if I got out of the car 
someone would see me and stop. I got the door open and we fell out on 
the ground and we wrestled. Then the officer arrived. 

This case example underscores the organized murderer’s premedi- 
tated approach to the victim and his planned intent to kill. In this 
case when the assailant tried to bargain with her by saying she would 
not be hurt If she cooperated, the victim did not believe him. Although 
the victim tried negotiating not to be harmed by the assailant, she 
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as she had to work the next day; the victim stayed with the man, whom 
she knew, hoping lie would “gel ihe liiiit and leave." While I hey were 
walt hing lelevi-siori. she fell asleep lying on hei side on the tondi 
When she awoke, she was feeling funny" and lying on her hat k. 
A shadow or a figure at the edge of the couch was moving toward the 
hedrtmm. As the victim started to stand up, sht; saw her girlfriend 
standing between the bedroom and the living room with the man 
holding her by the wrist. Her friend was screaming. At about this 
lime, the victim realized her pants were partly down around her 
thighs, and as she reached down to pull them up, she discovered she 
was covered with blood. Her face and abdomen had been slashed. The 
victim ran outside to a neighbor, holding her stomach as she ran. 1 he 
neighbor let her in and called the police. After the victim was rushed 
to the hospital, she was found to have suffered multiple cuts and 
lacerations to her throat and face and extensive abdominal lacera- 
tions. The assailant hadaliempied todisembowel her. Hei girlfriend 
was found lying nude in her bedroom with fatal multiple knife 
wounds in the abdomen, throat, and arms. A knife with a ten-inch 
blade (subsequently identified as the murder weapon) was lying near 
the victim. 

The disorganized murderer often kills quickly to maintain control. 
In this case, control was achieved by the murderer s attack on sleeping 
women. The bodies were deper.sonalized through extensive cuttings 
and slab wounds and the weapon was left at the crime scene. The 
murderer knew his victims and had a history of masochistic behavior, 
as evidenced by autoerotic asphyxial practices as an adolescent and 
adult. The premeditated aspect of the crime was revealed by a letter, 
found in the murderer’s car and dated five days before the murder, that 
stated that the killer intended to force one of the victims to eviscerate 
and emasculate him and that she was to be found innocent of the 

crimes. i j 

One might speculate that the disorganization of the crime escalated 

when the offender’s fantasy did not match the reality of the situation. 
In his evisceration fantasy, the assailant rehearsed the disembowel- 
raent both by assuming the role of victim and of victimizer. There is 
similarity in intent at the crime scene with the presence of two 
women. The assailant uies out the evisceration fantasy on the first 
victim and then attacks his fantasy object. We speculate that between 
the first and second victim he experienced tension relief from trying 
out of the fantasy and he escalates the murder behavior to a second 
target. 
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I'hc accounts of surviving victims of an organized and a dis- 
organized offender higliliglil ifieir levels of awareness regarding the 
dangerousness of ih< tiffender. Both women ac ted inde{)cndenily m 
response to a situation thc>y |x*rc:eived as life threatening, and swifi 
iiolicc- and medical intervention combined with their efforts to save 
their lives. I'he killers were remarkable in their intent and assurance 
that they could successfully carry out their crimes. These men, at least 
in their own minds, had already rehearsed how they would kill and 
escape capture. I'he killing was an integral part of their fantasy. The 
murderers, in this sense, had consciously planned their murders— 
one, setting about to target a victim for his plan, and the other 
utilizing a chance encounter. 


DISCUSSION 

This article reports on a new typology of sexually oriented mur- 
derers based on crime scene evidence and victim resistance strategies 
and outcome in terms of this new classification. This new typology 
provides an opportunity to expand and advance the psychosocial 
framework for studying murderers that is sometimes criticized for its 
unproved theories, obscure imerjirelive level, and lack of aiiention to 
cultural factors (Wolfgang & Ferracuti, 1963) to include measurable, 
behavioral indicators from analysis of crime scene (e.g., presence or 
absence of a weapon; injury to victim). This law enforcement typol- 
ogy is based on discrete, verifiable concepts and behavior. It does not 
rest solely on controversial statements of motivation derived from 
a complex theory of subconscious motivation. Consequently, the 
typology has the potential for verifiable classification of acts and 
visual evidence, enhancing the investigation and study of murderers. 
For example, to hypothesize that a serial murderer killed a young 
woman to destroy his internal female identification with his sister is 
cumbersome and cannot be substantiated by analysis of crime scene 
evidence or other data available before his capture and evaluation. 
What is clear is the pattern of killing of young women of a certain age 
range in a repeated and particular systematic style. Analysis of these 
data from the crime scene may be useful in understanding the psycho- 
social nature of the murderer and lead (it is hoped) to his capture. 

Additionally, we study victim response to the offender in terms of 
active versus passive response. We found that regardless of type of 
resistance (active or passive) or category of offender (organized versus 
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disorgatii/cd), death ensued. When we examined 9 victims who sur- 
vived, the category of offender was not the predictor, rather, “chance 
happenings” preserved life. 
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In comparing sexual murderers with a history of sex abuse fn = 12) with murderers 
without such a history (n = 16), findings that approach a level of significance between 
early sexual abuse and sexual deviations include zoophilia (.06) and sexual sadism (.07) 
with the ultimate expression of the murderer’s perversion being the mutilation of the 
victim. Murderers with sexual abuse histories report fantasizing about rape earlier than 
murderers without sexual abuse histories (.0^) and report aversion to peer sex in 
adolescence and adulthood (.05). Significant differences in behavioral indicators com 
paring across developmental levels of childhood include cruelty to animals (.05), and 
differences approaching significance include isolation (.09), convulsions (.09), cruelty 
to children (.09) and assaultive to adults (.09). Significant differences in adolescence 
between murderers with child sexual abuse history versus nonhistory include running 
away (.01), sleep problems (.05), daydreams (.05), rebellious (.05), assaultive to adults 
(.05), and indicators approaching significance include temper tantrums (.09) and 
self-mutilation (.09). 
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The origins and significance of sexualized acts in the commission 
of a sexual crime have been implicit themes in the professional 
literature. Deviant sexual behaviors of offenders have been reported 
in terms of sexual dysfunction (Groth & Burgess, 1977), sexual 
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arousal (Abel. 1982), sadistic fantasies (Brittain, 1970; MacC^l^h. 
Snowden, Wood, & Mills, 1983), and childhood sexual abuse (Groth, 

1979; Seghorn, Boucher, 8c Prentky, m press). 

In a report of a British study of 16 male patients diagnosed with 
psychopathic disorders and hospitalized in a Psychiatric facility, 
the crucial link between sadistic fantasy and behavior is discussed 
(MacCulloch et al., 1983). The authors raise the 
If sadistic fantasy has a role in the genesis and maintenance ^distic 
behavior, what factors lead some individuals to act-out 
Although they state that they believe ^ny answer would include 
multiple factors, the authors speculate that factors °bs«ved in thw 
subpopulation of 13 sadistic fantasizers include childhood abuse 
(being ded up and anal assault) and/or adolescent sexual experiences 
(MacCulloch etal., 1983). 

^ The linking of childhood sexual abuse to subsequent problems 
and behavior is not a new idea. Freud in 1895 believed that hysterial 
symptoms of his female patients could be traced to an early traumatic 
expSience and that the trauma was always related to the patient s 
sexual life. The trauma manifested itself when revived lajer. usually 
after puberty, as a memory. However, Freud later reversed his belief in 
1905 and said that the sexual seductions his patients reported were no 
all reports of real events, but fantasies aeated by the mdiyidual 
(Masson, 1984). This reversal created a major shift in the priorities of 
psychological investigation. The external, realistic uauma was re- 
placed in imporunce by infantile sexual wishes , 

^ In the past decade clinicians (Herman, 1981 ) and feminists (Rush, 
1980) have challenged this perspective and are now proposing tha 
sexual abuse in childhood may have a common base in a wide range 
of social problems. The propositions are based on observations of 
the prevalence of early child sexual abuse found in ^pulations 
of runaways (Janus. Scanlon. 8c Price. 1984). 

(Garbarino 8c Plantz. 1984), prostitutes (James 8c ^eyerding, 1977, 
Silbert 8c Pines, 1981), psychiatric patients (Carmen, Rieker, 8c Mills. 
1984), substance abusers (Densen-Gerber, 1975), and sex offenders 

IGroth. 1979; Seghorn et al., in press). 

Although these studies have looked at various populations, none 
has examiLd sexual murderers. In an attempt to address the question 
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raised by MacCulloch and colleagues about acting out sadistic fan- 
tasies, this article discusses results of an assessment of the relation- 
ship between sexual abuse in childhood or adolescence and sexual 
interests, activities, and deviations in convicted sexually oriented 
killers. 


METHOD 

Apprehension of a crime suspect is the job of law enforcement. 
In many crimes, this task is fairly straightforward when a motive 
(e.g., robbery, revenge) has been identified. However, in many crimes 
the motive is not readily apparent. FBI agents became involved in 
assisting local law enforcement agencies in their profiling of un- 
solved homicide cases in the early 1970s. These crimes, often referred 
to as “motiveless,” were analyzed by the agents to include a sexual 
component. The agents, sensitive to crime scene information, began 
their own efforts at classifying characteristics of the murderer by 
virtue of evidence found at the crime scene. From this evidence they 
devised a new typology that characterized crime scene patterns as 
being organized or disorganized. This typology inferred a motiva- 
tional framework that included expectations, planning, and justi- 
fication for the criminal action as well as “hunches regarding 
postcrime behaviors. As a result, particular emphasis was placed on 
the thinking patterns dominating the murderer’s actions indicating 
differences in acts committed against the victim and suggesting sub- 
categories of motivational constructs. 

The selection of subjects and methodology used to develop the 
organized/disorganized typology are reported elsewhere (Ressler 
et al., 1985). Briefly, FBI special agents collected data in various U.S. 
prisons between 1979 and 1983. The data set for each murderer con- 
sisted of the best available data from two types of sources: official 
records and interviews with the offenders. 

To qualify for the study, a murder had to be classified through 
crime scene observations and evidence as a sexual homicide. These 
observations included the following: victim attire or lack of attire, 
exposure of sexual parts of the victim’s body; sexual positioning of 
victim’s body; insertion of foreign objects into victim’s body cavities; 
or evidence of sexual intercourse. Primary analysis was conducted on 
information about the crime scenes of 36 sexually oriented murderers. 
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